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neglect that are the rule in nearly all our large cities. They are likewise in advance 
of us in the municipal exercise of functions that are usually here handed oyer to pri- 
vate corporations with substantially free license to ride rough-shod over the public. 
Therefore, while we have to pay the highest rates for services of necessity and con- 
venience, rendered as poorly as the public will bear, they get the cheapest and best 
possible services of the same kind. 

When we Americans fully realize the wastefulness and corruption attendant upon 
municipal methods, we may be expected to make practical application of the lessons 
imparted by foreign examples, regardless of prejudice. We have taught the old 
world much of the highest value, and in return we can afford to receive good in- 
struction from that quarter. One of the most profitable things that we can learn is 
to administer municipal government so efficiently as to make it the instrument for 
all the services that can be better performed collectively than by individual effort. 

Sylvester Baxter. 

IV. 

AMERICA FOR THE AMERICANS. 

"Because of its size and the heterogeneity of its components, the American Na- 
tion," saya Herbert Spencer, " will be a long time in evolving its ultimate form, but 
its ultimate form will be high. From biological truths it is to be inferred that the 
eventual mixture of the allied varieties of the Aryan race forming the population 
will produce a finer type of man than has hitherto existed." 

It is with this question of the heterogeneity of its components that the American 
Nation has now to deal. Will not this finer type of man, which is evolving from the 
" allied varieties of the Aryan race"— will not this type, I ask, be slightly impaired 
by the yearly absorption of masses of criminal, slothful, imbecile humanity from 
other lands ? Will not the yearly dissemination of hundreds of thousands of pau- 
pers, criminals, and idiots among us retard, in some measure, the evolution of this 
" finer type," to which the biologist bids us aspire ? I am of the opinion that it will, 
whether we view the question morally or politically. 

When Augustus of Poland remonstrated with France for affording refuge to the 
fugitive Stanislas, the Duke of Orleans, then Regent, replied to the ambassador in 
what Voltaire calls these remarkable words : " Monsieur, mandez au roi votre maitre 
que la France a toujour s ete I'asile des rots malheureux." America has given 
asylum to all; has hospitably welcomed to her shores the high-born and the low. But 
when foreign powers persist in flagrantly and shamelessly abusing this open hospi- 
tality, then is the time for this hospitality to cease. Then is the time to view clearly 
the question whether we are to continue to receive yearly, with outstretched arms, 
the refuse and filth of European governments. From the very nature of the circum- 
stances America is, and ever will be, a hospitable nation, but, as Mr. Depew remarked, 
" We refuse to act as the dumping-ground of Europe." 

When Young America was embarking on its voyage through life, it welcomed 
all new-comers to its shores, in the very joyousness of youth, demanding no pedi- 
grees, asking no questions. But now that the youth has developed into a full-fledged 
man, Liberty's Goddess, under whose fostering care this youth was transformed into 
the man, pauses and views with wrathful eyes her gracious rights of hospitality tram- 
pled in the dust and the annual arrival of criminals, idiots, paupers, and diseased 
upon her shores. We have, indeed, hitherto, cordially received all " varieties of the 
Aryan race," but there are certain varieties at which we choose to draw the line— a 
very decided and emphatic line. We are now a nation complete in ourselves, and we 
ask no foreign assistance in the shape of exotic criminals, imbeciles, and ex-inmates 
of the poor-house. We refuse to allow that rank weed, anarchism, uprooted from its 
native land, Germany, and spurned by England, to embed itself in American soil. 
We may, in accordance with the biological truths previously stated, be evolving " a 
finer type of man than has hitherto existed"; in some rare, sunny moments we hope 
that such may be the case; but we have already evolved a nation— a nation fathered 
by a Revolution, purged by the fire of Civil War— a nation the purity and well-being 
of which we refuse to endanger by pollution from the offscourings of Europe. 
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As a nation, we have been kind and generous. Our kindness has been abused; 
our laws of hospitality violated. This abuse of our hospitality calls for immediate 
redress. This question of the restriction of immigration admits of no delay. Already 
the lump of corrupt leaven is at work, as we learn from the daily records. It is 
always unwelcome — the awakening to the fact that one has been imposed upon; that 
the world stands ever ready to take advantage of another's adolescence. But the 
awakening, however unwelcome, has come; the experience, though dear, has been 
purchased; and now it remains for us to demonstrate to the world that our adolescent 
period has passed, that we are now a nation mature enough to he conscious of 
imposition and with vitality enough to cause a speedy cessation thereof. 

Mathew Arnold has said: "Politically and socially, the United States are a 
community living in a natural condition and conscious of doing so. And being in 
this healthy case, and having this healthy consciousness, the community there uses 
its understanding with the soundness of health ; it, in general, sees its political 
concerns straight, and sees them clear." Let us gracefully accept this meed of 
praise, and by our subsequent conduct prove that, in this ease, at least, it was well 
merited. Does America, the land of the free and home of the brave, desire the 
acquisition from other lands of bondsmen weighed down by the shackles of sin, of 
dastardly, bomb-throwing Anarchists 1 America's gracious and far-reaching hos- 
pitality has been abused most mercilessly, and America's Goddess, justly incensed 
and indignant, withdraws the once freely-extended hand of welcome, and with 
frowning brow writes over her portals : "Not at home to idiots, beggars, felons, 
murderers, and so forth, of foreign extraction 1" 

M. A, Westcott. 

V. 

AN IGNOMINIOUS DESTINY. 
" To WHAT base uses we may return, Horatio !" exclaims Hamlet ; and he pro- 
ceeds to suggest that Alexander's noble dust might be found, if traced, stopping a 
bunghole, and that 

"Imperial Caesar, dead and turn'd to clay. 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away." 

But these base uses of great men's dust, imaginary though they are, hardly surpass 
the ignominy to which one of the monarchs of Egypt was actually subjected a few 
years ago. Think of the " father of the mighty line of Pharaohs " figuring as dried 
fish in the customs entries in his own land I Such, however, was the description 
under which the founder of the Pharaonic dynasty was suffered to pass through the 
land over which he once swayed the kingly sceptre. M. Maspero, leaving the Book- 
lah Museum in view of the contingencies that might arise during the British cam- 
paign in Egypt, determined to take with him the mummy of Merenra, the most 
ancient of the Pharaohs. At the railway station the booking-clerk refused to pass 
the preserved monarch, unless his value was declared and a corresponding payment 
made. This was not easy to do, and so it was arranged that first-class fare should 
be paid for his defunct majesty. But then there were the octroi, or city duties, to be 
paid at Alexandria; so, looking over the lists, M. Maspero found that salt-fish paid 
but a mere trifle upon entry; and accordingly, we are told, the first Pharaoh of 
Egypt entered the last city of his empire as dried fish, paying the corresponding tax! 
What a vivid illustration of the well-known saying of Sir Thomas Browne: " Mum- 
my is become merchandise, Misraim heals wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for bal- 
sams !" Merenra's descendants are no longer in their narrow sepulchres, or they 
would turn in them on learning that their great progenitor had been disgracefully 
smuggled through his own dominions as a package of dried and salted fish. 

Ignominious as was the fate of the Egyptian monarch, it was hardly more so 
than that of the Egyptians whose mummies, as Gibbon tells us, were depos- 
ited by their sons, as securities for loans, with money-lenders. Merenra's destiny 
has been paralleled in modern times by that of Richelieu,— the virtual monarch of 
France,— whose body, in 1793, was torn from the grave in the churoh of the Sorbonne 



